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Yielding to the law officers and to legalists in the'Cabinet, like
Asquith and Haldane, the government introduced a bill on these
lines. But the trade unions (not inexcusably, for the bill as drafted
was quite unintelligible to anybody but a trained lawyer) were
dissatisfied. They introduced a private member's bill of their
own, directly exempting trade unions from all actions for tort;
and for its second reading Gampbell-Bannerman himself voted.
The next step was to substitute the labour bill's text for that of the
government bill, where they conflicted. The lawyers protested
(Asquith is said to have had his sole cabinet conflict with Camp-
bell-Bannerman over this matter), but it was done; and the bill
went to the house of lords in that form. Here, it might have been
argued, was a task for a revising chamber; but the lords did not
attempt it. Thinking of little but party tactics, they recoiled
from increasing the hostility of organized labour towards them,
and let the measure through untouched.
They did otherwise with the Education Bill. Beyond question
the government had a mandate to amend the Act of 1902; and
when Birrell introduced his measure, Morant, the real author of
that act, who had remained head of the department, had taken
care that the scheme should be such as not to injure the great
educational machinery which he had set up. It was confined
to an attempted removal of the nonconformist grievances. There
were thoughtful anglicans who did not regard it as unworkable.1
But a loud outcry was raised in which most of the bishops and
clergy eventually joined; and when the bill reached the house of
lords, it was killed by destructive amendments. From the party
standpoint this was natural enough; nine-tenths of the peers were
conservative, and the conservative party backed the Established
Church. But it was fatal to the theoretic claim of the upper house
to be a safeguard for the electorate against the lower house's
exceeding its mandate. For when the commons had passed the
Act of 1902, they made a revolution, for which they had no man-
date; yet the lords never stirred. When, however, the commons
passed BirrelPs bill (by a majority of more than two to one), they
had the clearest mandate imaginable; yet the lords destroyed it.
The Plural Voting Bill (by which electors with a title to vote in
1 e.g. Canon Hcnsley Henson, afterwards Bishop of Hereford and (since 1920)
of Durham. The Bishop of Ripon (Dr. W. Boyd Carpenter) spoke in the same
sense in the house of lords* second reading debate; as did the Bishop of Hereford
(Dr.Percival),